seemed to him so futile, such a waste and rather unpleasant
besides. When the case of nineteen other regicides, arrested
but not yet tried, was corning before the Privy Council,
he scribbled a note to Hyde:

" I must confesse that I am weary of hanging except
upon new offences; let it sleep. You know that I cannot
pardon them."

The nineteen miserable lives were spared, and Charles
could turn again to the weary details of government, all of
which pressed hard upon him, the appointment of judges,
the naming of Serjeants at law, the awarding of pensions,
Church offices, the wording of proposed legislation.
Charles' time was in such demand that even Hyde was
appalled.

te I am sure you have so many things to thinke of that I
wonder you can sleepe," the Chancellor wrote.

Nevertheless, Charles did not forget among all the thou-
sands who clamoured for recognition of past services the
minor heroes of the epic of his escape from Worcester, a
story which was now being sung in ballads, published in
verse and prose, used as the text of sermons. Among the
first acts of the new government was the granting of pen-
sions to the Penderells, to Father Hudleston, to Jane Lane
and to the others who had risked their lives and resisted
temptation to save their rightful lord. Other rewards were
apportioned with a nice regard for the services rendered,
from the Dukedom of Albemarle and an enormous grant
of Crown land for Monk to the Earldom of Castlemaine
for a young lawyer, which was thus expressed among the
King's notes:

" Prepare a warrant for Mr. Roger Palmer to be an Irish
Earle to him and his heirs of his body gotten on Barbara
Palmer, his now wife, with the date blanke."